XII
PENSEES

GEORGE MOORE once made a protest against
the use of the word pensee in English which
raises a question of more than linguistic interest.
Mr. Moore had the Society for Pure English, and all the
best authorities, with him when he said that the increasing
number of unassixnilated French words in English was a
real danger to our speech. But this danger can hardly
be met, as George Moore seemed to suggest, by putting a
ban upon these words and having them deported as
undesirable aliens. Many of them are necessary to us ;
we cannot get on without them ; and it is contrary to the
traditions of our language to reject the words we need
merely because they are of foreign origin. Indeed, just
as we have provided the French with a large part of their
political vocabulary, so we have received from them a
greater number of terms connected with the arts and
literature. For many centuries it was our wise custom
to enrich our language, and increase its powers of expres-
sion, by assimilating these borrowed terms. We did not
hesitate to give them English shapes and sounds ; and by
thus incorporating them in our speech we made them
current and available.

This process was at first not difficult. Words like
poem, prose, fiction, narration, dialogue, essay, memoir,
review found a ready admittance to our vocabulary. Of
late years, however, a pedantic and false ideal of correct-
ness has weakened our assimilative powers: many of